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Bow Story 



By Evelyn and Euse Hansard 



Realizing the need for specialized 
help in establishing a special reading 
program, Mr. Rector JcdinscHi, Super-* 
mtradent of the Broken Bow Schools, 
mvited a consultant team of reading 
^^cclnlists to examine reading instruc- 
tion in Broken Bow and to give sugges- 
tions on establishing a rmedial pro- 
gram. 

,As a preliminary to the visit of the 
team, the guidance counselor MAnfffied 
the students in the school who appear- 
ed to be in greatest need of special 
attention to the development of read- 
ing iddlls. 

Enrollment in the Broken Bow 
Schools totals about 1,500 students and 
over of these students in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools were 
evaluated during the wedr’s work. 

^e following objectives were identi- 
fied to guide the work of the reading 
consultants: 

a. Diagnose the reading needs of 
selected students who were identi- 
fied by test scores and teacher 
reoommendaticn; 

b. Establidi remedial r ftndfn g 

at Bennett, Eastsid^ and the 
Junior and Senior High School; 
and instmct the remedial reading 
^chers and other staff members 
in the sdection and use of various 
^giiostic tests and remedial read- 
ing materials; 

c. Survey Ae methcxls and materi- 
als used in reading instruction and 
make recommendations for addi- 
tional materials and method im- 
provmnmit. 



The Ic^ staff worked closely with 
the reading ccmsultants in testing se- 
lected students in the elementary awH 
secondaty schcmls and placnng fhpm 
appropriately in remedial classes. As 
the teachers selected by the school 
were without any specific training in 
the diagnosis and treatment of reading 
problems their initial involven**^*it co n- 
sisted of observing the reading consult- 
ants as they mmlyzed the reading 
needs of individual students using a 
variety of instruments. As their ability 
m selec^ting, administering, scoring, and 
interpreting the tests increased, they 
were ^le to take an active role in test- 
ing ^th decreasing guidance from the 
reading clinicians. 

Three hundred and eleven stuclents 
were tested during the five days, Mth 
almost all of the students being given 
more than one test. The following is a 
list of tests and instrummifs used. The 
Broken l^w staff assisted in the ad- 
ministration of starred tests. 

hidividual and Group Reading Tests: 

*Dwnrell Analysis of Reading Biffin 
cuUy 

*Gray Oral Reading Test 

Gates-McKiUop Diagnostic Readme 
Test ^ 

*Wide Range Achievement Creading 
section) 

^Developmental Reading Test 
Vision Scremiing: 

^Keystone Telebinocular 

Reading Readiness: 

Metropolitan Reading Readiness 
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Ibitelligence: 

*Peahody Picture Vocabulary 

The remedial teachers, Mrs. Carrie 
Burnett and Mrs. Ellen Fay Burris^ 
were given direction in the use of vari- 
ous instructional materials, techniques, 
and methods in remedial reading. At- 
tention was given to the procedure in 
organizing students into appropriate 
instructional groups and adjust- 
ment of the remedial program to meet 
individual needs. The use at a lan- 
guage-experience approach with chil- 
dren having low cultural mqperieiice 
opportunities was «q>lored. 



. Students wme selected for perticipa- 

Vtioh in the remedial program on the 
Ibasis <j£ great^t need. The followmg 
^escriptioa is typical of the remedial 
glasses establii^^ at Bremen Bow: 

\The class contains 10 studmits. Smne 
o£;Aem are retarded by sevoal years 
in all of their reading skills, but those 
reading skills are all at approximately 
the same level. Othm* students are 
similarly retarded, but have (Hie or 
m(xe deficiencies below the general 
level of their othmr reading ddUs. De- 
ficiencies are found in the following 



1. Word iecogniti(»r: 

a. sighf-remgnition vocabulary 

b. phcmetic analysis 



c. cemtext clues 



d. structural analyms 

e. configuiati(ni 



2. Ccmipr^nsicm: 

a. vocabulary- 

b. reading for a variety of pur- 
poses 

c. study skills 

Included in the we^ long visitatiem 
were staff and group meetings, discus- 
sion^ and individual conferences with 
adm^trative, supervisory, and teach- 
ing personnel. A number of problems 
and potential problems were discussed 



and areas of study were ideitified 
through the cooperative effort of the 
Broken Bow staff and the (xmsultive 
teem. These areas identified for addi- 
tional study included: 

(1) Fre-sch(x>l eiqierieices for all 
children including the donsider- 
ation of a publicly supported 
kindergartmi, a head start pro- 
gram and a program of parent- 
al education. 

(2) The unique needs culturally, 
socially, or educaticmally de- 
prive youngsters of the com- 
munity. This could include ex- 
pansion of library facdlities and 
their use, and provision of oppor- 
tunities to use 6]q)erimice re- 
lated materiaL 

(3) The expansion of the rmnedial 
program to include initiaticHi of 
in-service training fen: teacdien^ 
continued guidance, and trai^ 
supervisory personnel to as^ 
both the remedial teacher and 
the classroom \tea(her in diag- 
nosing instnictitmal needs. 

(4) More atteutiem. to individual 
differences found even within a 
*Twels’* organizatian and toe 
need for different insthicti(mal 
levels in each rocan. For .exam- 
ple, a fifth grade in its lowest 
section .mi^t provide mstnic- 
ti(Hi at toe last half of sepend 
grade and both levels of third 
grade; toe second S(y;li6n toe 
last half of third, fourtoi, and 
fifth levels; and toe third s^ 
tion fifth, sixth, and sew^th 
levels. These seven levels would 
be diaracteristic of a fairly typi- 
cal fifth grade. 

(5) Materials for meeting individ- 
ual differences. This includes 
teacher experimentation ' with 
additional basal texts, supple- 
mentary texts> pre-rea^g ma- 
terials, a great deal of easier, 

(Continued on Page Five) 
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Is There a Better Way 

To Teacli Wor<ls? 



Mildred Cox and Marie Hanna 



Without a doubt learning words is 
as important in our time and for our 
culture as learning- the use of the bow 
and snare in an earlier age and in a 
simpler society. Today our survival 
both as individuals within a complex 
environment and our surivival as a na- 
tion depends on a high level in the 
mastery of words. Man has been most 
inventive in his efforts to teach his 
young to read, and at no time in his- 
tory ^ve we had such a mass of ap- 
proaches for learning new words. 

Out of a few basic word attack meth- 
ods: phonics, configuration, picture 
clues, and context clues have grown an 
enormous and varied number of sys- 
tems, techniques, and materials. In 
fact, it is possible f(x a teacher to ob- 
tain such a variety of teaching aids, 
guides, and materials that one could 
find himself confused and frustrated 
in his efforts to make wise choices. 

It seems that we have tried every- 
thing that could possibly be tried. 1 
know of only one approach that was 
used in the past that is not in use to- 
day. This is an old one that was used 
in Germany. They made the letters 
that were to be learned out of ginger- 
bread. When the words were success- 
fully recited by the child, he could eat 
the gingerbread. Now this one tech- 
nique may still have some value for 
those of us who are seeking the pana- 
cea for unlocking words. 

In our efforts to learn more about 
teaching children, we are avid readers 
of articles and reports on research pro- 
grams. Some of them appear to offer 



magical answers to our reading prob- 
lems. All too often they boil down to 
a particular phonic approach or a dis- 
covery technique. In one such <hscov- 
ery program, the little ones learn .to 
read by handling materials and watch- 
ing other childmn read. The descrip- 
tion of this program leaves some of us 
puzzled and with a s^ise of futility in 
that we fail to understand the role of / 
the teacher in such a situation. Practi- ; 
cal answers all too often seem lost in; 
a theory that is either too deep for us 
to imderstand or too far out for us tb 
adopt 

Then there are the phonic programs 
wherein success is positive and Mlure 
cannot be possible. After the child has 
mastered a set of basic sound symbols, 
he reads early, easily, and fluently. It 
remains a puzzle as to how those c^d- 
ren with a poor sense of auditory des- 
crimination are able to develop so 
quickly. 

In one dty a research program is 
trying to determine whether a basal 
reading approach or a phonic approach 
is better. The classroom using the pho- 
nic approach is also using a ba&il read- 
er. Perhaps the wrong questions are 
being asked in research. For example, 
v/e keep asking, “Which is better?” 
Perhaps we should be aiding, “What 
effects will different methods have on 
different kinds of children under given 
circumstances when used by given 
teachers?” Why a particular method 
may be better and when should it be 
used seem questions more valid than 
which should be used. 

Research appears not to take into 
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aooount the nature of teadiing which 
tends to noake us eclectic in our teacdi* 
mg methods. Pew of us in fJip class* 
room are purists in our methodology. 
When left to our own devices^ we 
a dioioe of media and tedmiques that 
seem to us most practical. We bring 
them into the schoolroom and attempt 
to bring a semblance of reason 
order in their use. 

hi our attempt to teadi, sometimes 
we ^ve coerced, we have pleaded, we 
have Gqianked, we have shown temper, 
we have hugged, we have loved, we 
Imve cried, we have worried, and some- 
times we have tauidrt than to read. 

On the other hand, while we were 
trying, the child too was tryimg. He 
Ehow^ us this by his wiggling, his 
fighting, his crying, his chewing his 
^ger nmis, bis wetting his pants, his 
i^oiing us, nis kiddng us, and occa- 
sionally, by Ehowing us how well he has 
learned. We can hold to one bri^t 
promise. We note that most methods 
work with some of the dUldren some 
of the time. Can it be that children, 
being umque, have a means they use 
for unlocking new words t^t are a lso 
umque to Aem? Are there patterns of 
leai^g words that are devised by the 
individual child to fit his particular 
needs? . 

When a child does not succeed using 
a particular approach, such as the basal 
reader, he is not likely to master the 
art of reading by continuing with it 
year after year. It seems then, that it 
is fte teacher’s responsibility to try 
v^ed approadies until she finds one 
with whirii the child can achieve. 



Mrs. Mildred Cox, first grade teach- 
er in the Marietta School. B.S. and 
M.S. iii Elemoitary Education from 

ssc. 

Marie Hanna, Remedial Reading 
Teacher Osage County Special Educa- 
tion Services Center. B.S. in Elemen- 
tary Education from SSC. 
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The Broken Bow Story 

{Continued from Page Three) 
interesting trade bo(^s|, 
boxes, and other devices. Study 
could be made of pre-reading 
materials for extention of the 
reading readiness period for 
those youngsters exhibit ing a 
ne^ 

(6) Expansion of both public and 
school library facilities. Regular 
^d frequmit visits to the public 
library would prove beneficial 
to all elementary s^ool child- 
ren. At the same time a greater 

could be made of clasaoom 
libraries throu^ a Hharin g of 
books now avaitoble. 

(7) Ihe establishmoit of a school 
wide developmental rea din g pro. 
gxoxn that will include the jun- > 
ior and senior high schools. 

(8) The iniviation of a county wide 
survsy of educational services 
to ^tablish the need for an edu-^ 
catio^l center to provide Highly" 
specialized help for the excep- 
tional child. 



What is reading? Something mudi 
more tlian words on a printed page. It 
is knowledge, gathered and distilled 
through the minds of great ^hinkere. It 
is magic— -the magic of creative imagi- 
nation, weaving people and events into^ 
the fabric of a novel or a story. It is , 
today, as it happens in yow newspaper 
It is ideas, as they jump out at you 
from the pages of a magazine. It is the 
restiew expression of all the forces at 
worK in the world in which we live. ; : 
—William I. Nichols 



The articles and advertisements in 
this issue of THE OKL AHOM A 
READER do not necessarily represent 
the position of the Oklahoma Reading 
Council or the International Reading 
Association on any particular subject 





Some children with reading dis- 
ability often interpret the entire story 
of the basal reader from the picture. 
They are able to give the impression of 
havi^ read the story silently, hut in 
reality th^ have not. Can you suggest 
any solution to this problem^ 

you feel that your children are 
relying too much on the pictures, per* 
haps a new approach should be tried, 
l^ere are many materials available 
without pictures, or that include pic- 
tures that are not essentially suggestive 
of the printed words, such as Headei^s 
Ingest Skillbuilders and some' linguis- 
tic materials. You may also want to try 
experience charts or teach^ made 
materials. 

^ We must keep in mind that mate- 
rials with no pictures will be more 
dii^icult to read, therefore the grade- 
level may need to be lowered. 

/ teach kindergarten. What can 1 do 
to strengthen my students’^ attention 
span? 

One of the best methods of strength- 
ening one’s memory span is to provide 
a motive for wanting to remember. 
This can be accomplished by sending 
the child on an errand with an oral 
message. The length of the message 
can be increased sdter the child ^ows 
satisfactory retention of the previous 
message. 

A story-hour where a simple story is 
told and re-told by the children can 
alw demonstrate and improve their 
ability to remember. Another approach 
is to have the children insx>ect a pic- 
ture. Then remove the picture, and ask 
the students to tell you what things 
were in the picture. 



Memory games are always a good 
way to build a child’s memory span. 
For example, one child says sometl^g, 
the second child tries to repeat it; if he 
repeats it correctly, he then takes the 
lead and the game starts over again. A 
sec(md t3rpe of memory game involves 
putting several objects on a table. The 
child who is “it” turns his Imck, an 
object is removed from the table and 
the person who is “it” returns to the 
table and tries to tell what was re- 
moved. 

During the latter part (tf his pre- 
school days, the child begins to reodl 
or remember specific word memiings 
when he ^counters a printed word 
such as his own name. He not only re- 
acts to these words as symbols but 
actually reads them in the sense that 
he remembers seeing the word and 
understands its meaning when he sees 
it This learning process is often stimu- 
late in the kindergarten readiness 
period by attaching printed labels to 
objects in the classroom, thus facili- 
tating the process of relating specific 
meanings to words. 

Can Critical Beading Skills be taught 
in the primary grades? If so, how? 

Critical reading skills can be taught 
at any age or level. 'The degree or 
depth of the skill would be much lower 
for the primary grades. The primary 
teacher can ask such questions as: 
What kind of a story is this? Beal or 
imaginary? Could this story have hap- 
pened? Why? Or why not? Tell me the 
story rapidly? If this character did so 
and so, would you think he would get 
in trouble? At the time this story ukts 
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supposed to have happened what . was 
going on in our country that was very 
important? These questions are all 
examples of critical thinking for pri- 
mary students. 

The teacher should work to discover 
if the child has not only gained the 
central thought or main idea, but is 
aware of the **between the Unes*’ mean- 
ing of the selection. The point of his 
personal approval or disapproval is not 
important here. Does he realize what is 
being implied if not actually said? 
Does he catch subtleties? Has he been 
fooled in scnne way? Here are some 
questions the teadrer might use: Do 
you think the story is really about . . .? 
Is there something here that isn*t 
actually said? Is there a lesson to he 
learned in this hook? What? Was there 
anything in the story that was not the 
same as you*ve heard somewhere else? 
Do you think you can believe what it 
says? Why? Or why not? What is the 
problem of .. . (a character in the 
story) ? 

The teacher may also teach value 
judgment — but not using the term it- 
self. The following questions teadh 
value judgment: Do you agree or dis- 
agree with this story? What is your 
mm opinion about ... in the story? Is 
this something everyone should read? 
Why? If only a few people should read 
it, whom would you choose? Is the 
story making fun of us all? Do you be- 
lieve everything you read? Why? 

Critical reading is probably not best 
tavj^t as critical r^^g. It must be a 
peurt of a curriculum in which the child 
reads in order to exaipine problans that 
worry him, to ddend what he beliwes 
amrmg his peer, and to develop points 
of view. It is an ability that is devel- 
oped as part of a larger goal. It is truly 
a thinicing ridll and can be taught at 
any a^. 

One of the most common purposes 
in reading in everyday life is to learn 
how to follow directions. What sugges- 



tions do you have to help children 
learn this important skill? 

Practice in reading and following 
directions is best provided in relation 
to activities which children wish to 
carry out or skills v'hich they want to 
learn. Many different sources of ma- 
terial can be used. 

Teacher made materials such as 
experience charts are a good way to 
provide interest in a classroom setting. 
Charts listing everyday routines wito 
directions for carrying out assigned 
tasks will create interest particid^ly 
if the child’s name is included on the 
chart. 

To supplemmt clasmxx>m instruc- 
tional material interest can be stimu- 
lated during art or £cee choice assign- 
ments. Boys may like to work on direc- 
tions from the Cub Scout or Boy Scout 
Handl^ks magazines like Popular 
Mechanics, books such as How. to 
Make Toys or directions for perform^ 
ing sci^tific experiments. Girls c^ 
be interested in cooking recipes, direO- 
tions for sewing, making marionettes, 
or some similiar activity. 

It appears to many that hand work 
during the reading r^iness period is 
mere play. Is there a valid reason for 
including such activities in the pro- 
gram? 

Hand work helps the child develop 
the habit of focusing his attention <m 
one activity. The activity must be one 
in whidb toe child is intoosel: inter- 
ested to hold his attenti(»i. Cutting and 
pasting develop fine motor skills; con- 
necting dots, color selection, and select* 
ing likes differences involve visual 
discriminaticHi. The attainment of these 
ridlls enttoles the child to develop the 
ability to foUow directions, whicto is a 
necessity in learning to read. Without 
these important skills and toe develop- 
ment oi hand-eye ooprdinaticm, diti- 
drmi may have more difficulty in leaim- 
ing to read. 
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Whxit reodmg tests would you sug- 
gest for determining the reading levels 
of class members? 

There are basically two purposes for 
classroom testing: to diagnosis pupils' 
needs and to use the results to provide 
a reading program based upon those 
needs. 

There are many standardized tests 
on the market today whidi class* 
room teacher may obtain to test her 
class members. If the teacher hna Imd 
no training in evaluating test results, 
she needs to select a test which will be 
simple — both to adnoinister and to 
evaluate. The teacher should be aware 
that stand ardiz ed tests tend to over- 
estiinate the levels at whidii indep^id- 
ent reading can be done and at which 
S3^tematic instruction may be initifl te d 
safely. 

An infonnal reading Inventory pro* 
vidcss crucial infcmnation on achieve* 
ment levels and the needs at those 
levels. The informal reading mventory 
may be given in a group or Individual 
test situation. Eadi directed reading 
activity in a group situation is, in a 
sense, an infonnal reading invmitory. 
By obs^ving the reading bdhavior of 
each child in die group, .the teacher 
can appraise the adequacy of her group* 
ing and ctf the material. Test itmterifllg 
for an infonnal inventory could be 
selected from basal readm: material. In- 
formal inventories may be validated 
for grade levels by using readability 
formulas. 

After the tests have been given nnii 
the data collected, a gra^c profile 
could be constructed for each child. 
The profile can diow scores on all tests. 

profile would also be more helpful 
if the teacher is aware of the potential 
of eacdi child. This profile would 
enable the teacher to compare the 
child's work with the class average, to 
^pare his performance with his read- 
ing potential, and to detmnnine his 
strengths and weaknesses. 



Ihe classroom teacher should use 
both stendardized and informal te sts 
erf reading achievement in a structured 
manner, and the results of the secures 
should be collated to provide the most 
complete diagnosis possible. 



What techniques should be employed 
to use multi-level materials in a class- 
room setting? 

Thare are a variety erf piurposes in 
using multi-level materials. Since the 
use of multi-level matmials will oovmr 
all grade levels found within tiie class- 
room, they have many advantages fenr 
use by the classroom teachn. 
may be used fenr both develc^unental 
teaching for remedial teaching; creating 
a situation wh^rdhy each individual 
student's problems can be attacked in 
a group teaching easpestmax. 

Some of the purposes in using multi- 
level materials are: to iminove conr- 
pr^henmon ikills. vocabulary alrilla^ 
word attack skills, and the speed of 
reading. The children usingrmulti-level 
materials could have a deficiency in 
one of the above areas, or be woikuig 
c>n develc^mmital reading alriH« - Selec- 
tion of the material to be studied 
should be bas^ on rach individual 
child's needs. For example if the child 
needs comprdimision akilla cmly, it 
^ould not be necessary to use all the 
materials. Stress needs to be placed On 
the particidar skill that needs ^ be 
strengthened. If th^ . need help in 
vocabulary development, then they 
ihould concenhrate in that arm. 

The material should be present^ as 
an organized, well-oocudinated part erf 
the daily or weekly classroom situa- 
tion. It should be teacher-supervised 
Md not used as “busy-work" cw "fill- 
in" work. It should be an integral part 
of the ^chmg procedures with specific 
goals in mind, both for &e students 
and for the teacher. 
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SOME THINGS 

WE KNOW AND BELIEVE 

ABOUT READING 



The Nature cf Reading and its 
Place in the Program 

L Beading is a ocxa^lex act liiat 
varies with sucdi factors as the read^s 
pinpose and the nature of the material. 
Reading should be broadly defiiied to 
include compr^iension oi both literal 
and implied meanings, and critical re- 
action to the idW^ and the applicafioa 
ci them to the ready’s problems. 

2. hi the li^t of the increased com* 
plexiiy of social additions, the rapid 
increase of knowledge, and fbe result- 
ant demands made upon everyone 
for efficient reading, we believe that 
schools must cmitinue to in^rove their 
reading programs. In today’s world, no 
one cw be fully educated for life dur- 
ing his school years. Only the persrni 
who can use reading effectively for 
indep^dent learning can cope with 
changing ccaiditions. To keep pace with 
increasing needs, the reading program 
must be ccmstantly revised and im- 
proved. 

3. Biding is a developmaital pro- 
cess whiidi requires careful guidance 
throughout the elementary grades and 
high school. Even in college, as new 
demands are made upm ^ reader, 
instructicMi aids the student in becom- 
ing a fully mature reader. 

4. The reading program is an integral 
part of a sound curriculum which in- 
corporates what research and experi- 
ence reveal with regard to the reading 
process, human development, and the 
way individuals learn best. Basically 
reading is an aspect of language de*. sl- 
opment having dose relationships with 



speaking, listening and written repres- 
sion. 

5. The resp<msibility for developing 
reading abilities and ddlls is placed 
especially upon teachers who give regu- 
lar instruction to pupils in reading, but 
they can <mly provi^ a portimi of the 
neoeseapr instruction. A responsibility 
for helping pupils to improve fteir read- 
ing abilities and skills belongs to every 
teacher who uses bodes in his 

To this end he should know the de- 
n ra a nd s made iqxm the reader in^his 
field and should provide appropriate 
reading matmials and guidan^. 

Instruction in Reading 

6. An adequate reading program is 
comprehensive and develops meaning 
vocabul^, word analysis akilln, com- 
prdiension and interpretatimi d the 
printed page, reaction to the ideas, 
appropriate speed at reading, cempe- 
tence in the use of books, ^joyment 
and interpretation of literature, and 
habits of -wide, personal reading. 

7. The (^timum time for introducing 
reading can best be determined in li g h t 
of the factors that insure success in 
learning to read such as the child’s 
facility in oral-language, his extent of 
experiential background, and his devd- 
opment of perceptual skills. While the 
time will vary with individua]i^ care 
should be taken lest progress is im- 
peded by premature at belated intro- 
duction of reading. 

8.1n view of the cmnplex nature of 
reading, no one approach to reading 
instruction is essential or sufficient. 
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The effectiveness of any method varies 
vdth the abili^ and cultural bade- 
ground of the pupils and the ecq)»i- 
enoe, competence and posonality of 
the teadier. The ideal procedure for 
any class combines die techniques that 
wiU best motivaie the group, fit iheir 
point of mastery, and diallenge ihmn 
to new insights a^ expmnenoe throuid^ 
reading. 

9. hi view of the wide individual 
differences among diildiea, vdiich in- 
creases with age, the instructicmal pro- 
gram should be adjusted to individual 
needs to insure oontinuify of growth 
‘ fcMT eadh child. A judicious oombinatiem 
of whole — clasi^ group and indhddual 
instructicHi is indicated. 

10. The intmpretatitai d printed text 
is buttressed by wide first hand mqieri- 
enbes and/w audio-idsual aids such as 
films, filmstrips, recendmgs, pic;tures, 
maps, and regalia of various types. 

11. Every child should have ea£^ 
access to a wealth of reading matanals. 
In addition to public libraries, evmry 
elementary and secondary school 
i^uld have a school library which is 
staffed by a qualified school librarian 
and attains the standards reomnmend- 
ed by the Ammican Association c^ 
School Librariaiu. 

12. The developmmts of litmary 
tastes and apprecdaticnis is the concern 
of both elementary and secondary 
teachers. Wide reading of many types 
ci wo^while'bochs x^es a 'Suable 
contributi^ to this mid, but should be 
accompanied by discussion and related 
activities designed to cultivate taste 
and discriininaticin. 

Conditions for Insuring Growth 
in Reading 

13. Careful and oemtinuous evalua- 
tion of the progress of children is a 
ncxmal part of clay-by-day teaching. It 
mioourages better adaptation of the 
reading program to the child's needs 
and earli^ detection, prevention, and 
ccnrecticm of reading difficulties. 



14. In smious cases where the causes 
of the reading difficulty are ocHnpli- 
cated and chscnire and speciafized treat- 
ment is required, the smvices erf persem.- 
nel with special omnpetmicies should 
be made available to the child as socm 
as the need is apparent 

15. Educators should ke^ an open 
mind toward resesurch finc^gs^ new 
methods, smd new matmisds and equip- 
ment fcHT teaching reading. We bdieve, 
howevm, that majw innovatiems should 
te subjected to rigorous, repeated 
aqierimentation befene b^ig ac^ted 
for wide use in public schools. 

16. Adequate peeparatiem including 
cme enr more separate courses in the 
teaching crf'read^g should be required 
in the pre-servioe educatiem of aU de- 
mentary teachers and seccndaiy teach- 
ers of academic subjects. 

17. To stroigthen the local reading 
program and to insure the aoquaint- 
anc» (rf administratcKTS, stqimvisors, and 
teachers with new develc^^nnents In the 
field of resufing, school systans should 
provide a variety erf imiervic» educa- 
ticmal cq)portunities that will meet the 
differing needs of staff menhers. 

Other Considerations 

18. Since reading is such an impesrt- 
ant means of learning, every 
^ould be made to devel 3 p gcx)d read- 
ing ability on the part erf every child. 
However, those few individu^ who 
will never find reading an effective 
way to learn dunild be encouraged to 
use many alternate ivaths to learning 
such as radio, televisicai, and duKUS- 
siem. 

19. view of the publicfs marked 
interest in the readteg program as 
shown in current popul^ literature 
and the panaceas being recemrimended 
by posons who have fittle knowledge 
i^ut the teaching of reading, it is im- 
perative that the locad school keep its 
oommimity well informed of the ways 
in which reading is being taught today 

(Continued on Page Sixteen) 
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GARY ... A Case Report 

Dabbel D. Ray, Associate Professor of Education^ Oklahoma State University 



case leport introduces the iead» to Gary (age 9 years, 8 months). 
Gary is a third grad», his school history reveals only failure and frustration* his 
parents reQect^hopeles^ess, anxiety and puzzlement. His teachers refer to Gary 
m toms of l azi ne ss, inditieroic^ immaturity and emoti<»ial maladjustment 

j Center examined Gary. This diagnostic procedure m folloived: 

(1) detezminmg potenti^ (2) evaluating reading performance, (including sub- 
doll growth), (3) exa mining plysical and environmmital Ktnifaitim»a and (4) 
reoc^nnfiBtid&tions based on tiie diagnosis* 

pe report, sent to the r^nedial reading teacher, the school psychologist^ 
the dassroenn teacher, and in a modified form, to the parmta clearly reveals the 
nature of (Daly’s reading problem. 

I. Tests Administered: 

A. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test — Form B, American Guidance 
Service, hie, Ihiladelihia 

B. Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, The F^chological Corporation. 

C. Wide Range Achievement Test (Beading Section) Bsychological Corp. 

D. Ga^McKillop Reading Diagnostic Tests— Form 11. Bureau of Publi- 
catiems. Teac h ers College Columbia Univemity. 

E. Burrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty — New Edition. World Bode 
Co, New Yoric City, N.Y. 

P. Oates Primary Reading Test — Form i (PPR, PWR, PSR), Bureau off 
Publications, Teachers College Columbia TJnivemty. 

G. Gray Oral Reading Test — Form D. The Bobbs-Metrill Co., Ihc. 

H. The Informal Beading Inventory — Lyons-Camahan PubL Co., Inc. 

I. Keystone Visual Survey Tests. Keystone View Co., Meadvill^ Pa. 

n. Observ^ Behavior: Gary was found to be cxxiperativ^ re^xmedv^ and re- 
mained in a happy frame of nmd in i^ite of the numerous er rors marfA, 
Gary did not complain of fatigue and no fatigue was apparpnt at any 
time. 

School records revealed a failure in reading beginning "horn the 
very start of ^ooF. Gary’s potoitial as r^xHl^ by the school is in 
accord with his jperfcMmance at the Beading Center. 

The observations made at the Beading Center concerning behavioral 
characteristics concur with the school and home reports, both of which 
indicate many recessive characteristics, 
m. Test Results: 

A. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test — Form B 
CA. 9-8 M.A 104 LQ. 103 

B. Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children: Results of this test place Gary 
m the average classification of general intelligence. This test is divided 
into two parts, each designed to test specific areas of general intelligence. 

I (verbal) includes of general infoimaticm, cxnnprdic^cxi, 
arithmetic, vocabulary, sunilarities^ and digit span. Gary hnd average 
success with sdl portions of this suh-test.. 
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n (perfonnaiioe) includes tests of picture oompletioii, picture 
arrangement, block design, and object assembly. Gary had average 

scores on all prarticMDs tile sub>test. 

The general intelligence classifications as determined by this test 
. ^t intellectual capacity should not account for Claris read- 

mg difficulty. Considering intelligeiice al<nie^ Gary should have av^ae 
progress in the classroom. 

C. WMo Bange Achievement Test: Reading Section — Grade Equi 1 . 8 . 

D. Gates McKUlop hsxding Diagnostic Test — Form 11 



6 . Reccgnizing the Visual Form of Scw^ 

Mtial letters 3.0 , Hi* 

Knal Letters 37 

Vow^ 3^ High 

1. Au^foiy Bloiding 4.0 Hi* 

£. DurreU An^ysis cf Reading I)ifficutty (KewESditioii) 

Oral Reading Time — tte scoring cm the test bdow 1 st Grades 

CkmQ»*ension — • Fair. 

Silent Beading Thne — Bdow the scores given for test bdow 1st Grade. 

Cornprdiension — Pojr, 

F. Cates Prinuxry Reading Test— -Form 1 



G. Gray Oral Reading Test ~ Ponn D; Grade Eqmivalent 10 (Total 
Passage Scores 0 ). 

H. The Inf ormal Reading Inventory — Lyons & Carnahan 
Pte-Ftimer 1 83% Word Recognition, about 35 w.pjn. 

R»-Primar 2 89% Word Recognition, about 32 w.p.m. 

Primer 60% Word Recognition, 23 w.pm 

IV. Test Inierpre kdia n: Both the Infomud Reading Inventory with a sowe be- 
low the Pie-Prim» levd for instructional purposes and tite DurreU Analy- 
w of Reading Difficulty indirate that Ga^s reading at the present 
u at the first stage erf beginning reading. This is further substantiated byi 
the Gmy Oi^ Reading Test (Grade Equivalent 1 . 0 ), the Gates McKUlop 
Reading Diagnostic Test as well as the Wide Range Achievement Test 
iec(M!d scores which place Gary at a grade equivalmit of 1.7 and 1.8 reflec- 
tively. In diecJdng Gary’s errors made during the testing, it was found that 
at least 16 of Iw errors were in words at the Pre-Primer II level. Prom this 
information it is felt diat Gary is retarded by at least 2.4 years^ ashis read- 



“ relation to oral readin^r performance mdicates area of weakness. 
*N--Non^ process in rdadon to oral reading performance. 

*L— Low in relation to oral reading performance indicates area of weakness. 



1. Oral Reading 

2 . Words; Flash 

3. Wewds: Untimed 



4. Phrases: Fla* 



5. Ihiowledge of Wmrd Peute 
Giving Letter Sounds 



Grade Score 

1.7 

1.7 

2.1 

1.3 



N* 

Hi* 

L» 




Nam^ Capital Letters 

Naming Lowmr-case letters 



3.0 

ZO 

ZO 



Hi* 

Hi* 

R* 



Word Recognitkm ... 
Sentence Rrading ... 
Paragra* )^ding . 



Reading Grade 



Z33 

Z45 

Z1 
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ing expectance is 4.1 years when ccHnputed ficom the intellig^ce test and 
using the Bcmd Foimida. 

Instructional readh^ diould begin at the Fre-Primer II level, with 
special enphaids an: 

A. Devel<^ing a si^ vocabulary 

B. Devdoping w<»d recogniticm skills in a meaningful setting, 
a. Visual Pero^ticxi — Wcard Parts 

1. Initial: (Altfaou§^ Gary scored hi|^ <n “Giving letter 
sounds” fiDom Gates McKiUop Reading Diagnostic Tests, 
he failed to use this knowledge in several instances while 
reading — Example: Hide-rid^ Codk-rock, lunb-climb, 
was^w, we-h^ make-like, I-and, said-was 

2. Medial: (Shcsrt sound of vowels^ especially, Gary was un- 
able to give any sound of a vowd olhm* than its lc»g 
sound). Developing an awareness ci obeorving &e middle 
of w(»ds, and udng his knowledge letter sotmds hoe 
also. 

3. Final: Eiq>aiid Gary’s obeervatirai rrf the miding ctf wwds. 
V. General Recommendations: It is recommended that an adjusted develop- 
mental reading program b^iniung at the Pre-Friaaer II levd should be 
inaugurated by the classronn teadimr and particular attention given to: 
A, Developing a ddit vocabulary: It is recommended tiiat a sidit vocabu- 
lary be develrqied before an intensive {dxmi^rogram is initiated. These 
sig^t wmds shimld include phonetically cmmstent words of <xie sylalde 
deveh^ied throudi tiie use of vmfoal ccmtext dues inctinre dues etc. For 
exampls bat, cat, rat, hat, all have omcreterefaxentssaid also could be 
used etfectively to teadi idimic genoralizatimis. 

The wend recognitiem program should begin with visual and audi- 
tory dismiminatiem of initial consonant and substitutirm of omsmiants 
in the initial podtimi to fmm new wnds. The program should proceed 
horn that point in a devdr^m^tal approadi (outlined in the teaches 
manual fra: any good basal smies) . 

At the level of initial instruction a vocabulary that is instant^ 
recognizable cemdsts of two maj(Hr types of words 
Type One: 

(1) noun markos (s tfas srans etc.) 

(2) verb markers (am, .are, is was havs etc.) 

(3) phrase markers (up, down, in, out, etc.) 

(4) clause markers (if, because, that, why, etc.) 

(5) question maik^ (who, why, how, eta) 

(6) certain comnKm nouns usefiil and necessary to understand 
simple material (man, boy, dog, girl, mothmr, fathmr, kittes 
eta) 

Type Two: Phrmetically consistent words to be used in phonics 
instruction. 

These sight words serve two important functions in a child’s 
reading profpram (1) provides consistent reoognitimi practice for 
many of the words most frequoitly used, and (2) provides the 
basis for a structured phones program. 'Words horn Type One 
(above) should be presented in context^ Type Two, can be pre- 
sorted using picture clues, verbal dues and contort clues. 

A die^ of the words from the Bre-Primo: I level is sug- 
gested. These words may be taken from the manual of fhebaisic 
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tummm. 



series whidi is followed. The dieck may be followed by pces^t- 
ing words from the Pre-Primer II level in a flash and also an- 
timed presentation. 

A variety of materials is now available vdudi is hijdi in 
interest and low in vocabulaiy. Several series, e.g., Skalor Jack, 
The Buttons, Jim Forest, and Cowboy Sam, to mmtioa a few, 
are most helpM in developing w<»d reoognitirm in a meaningful 
setting. Si^t vocabulary is hirther developed and strmgthmied 
by emrdses in wliidi tte wmrds being e mirfi a si zed at the time 
. are utilized. 

B. Develc^ing wind ieoogniti<Mi skills in a meaningful setting, beginning 
witii tile frdlowing; 

1. Visual Pooeption — Wrad Parts 

a. Initial (emidiasis oo. GkuyTs uring his knowledge lett^ sounds 

in recognizing wmris. Ernws nested during the testing w^ the 
substitutirms of y-u, w-y, z-x, a-i, p-q. hfake certain (lary is sesn- 
ning tim wmds hmn left to rifbt as the revoRsal was-saw was 

not^ several times.) 

b. Medial (Learning ^ short sound of vowels; emphasizing an 
awareness erf both the consonant and vowel sounds in wo^.) 

c. Fuud (To devel<^ observatiim pf the aiding.c^ wmds, and malm 
use of his kixywledge of these sounds in reoogmzing the wmrd.) 

(hay’s rate of reading as indicated from the Gates McKiUop Diagnosis 
Tests and the Dunrell Analysis of Reading Difficitlty, as well as the Informed 
Readir^ Inventory needs to be increased. It is felt that when a si^t vocabulaiy 
is built rq> the rate of reading will increase. No attempt should be made at this 
time to increase the rate of reading other tiian throutb increased speed per- 
beption of lomwn wixds and ibrases. 

VI. Specific Recommendations'. 

A. To devel <9 a sidit vocabulary and wmd recogniticMi skills the following 
are suggested matoials vdiich mi^t be used. 

1. Because tit the numbor cl ocMifusions, reversals, etc., it is reccxn- 
mmided that a Kinaestfaetic ai^roadi (The F^nald-Keller Te^> 
nique) be used with Gary for at least a portitm his reading 
program. An outlme tit the use of the ai^roach is available at the 
Developmeital Reading Ceiter. 

2. Basal Manual and acocanpanying wmkbodks (Pre-Primer II level.) 
It is reexanmended that a basal reader other than the cme ao^pted 
by tile sdiool be used with Gary. 

3. Exercises uring baric vocabulary* being developed: 

a. Exmxnses m whidi a word is so much expected that the recogni- 

ti(m will be rapid. (Ex.— We can ride a : — ^tree luase farm) 

b. Exercises in whidi a child finds Che correct word in a list on tim 
blackboard as the teadier gives the clue. (Ex. — Find the word 
in the list whidi tells us vdiere we *‘clue” eat dinn^, play 
*Vcards” out-do(a», table.) 

c. Exercises which require meaningful scanning of* a list (Ex.:;^^!. 

See how fast you can draw a line around all the things w£idi 
run. horse run ,house cat girl store 

tree dog boy road pig three 

4. Rmnedial procedures us^ for cmrecting: 

a. Initial Errors (designed to focus attmiticoi <m beginning of 
W(Hrds) 
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1. Building of a pictnre dictionary by the child 

2. Exercises in alphabetizing woi^ 

3. Sorting labeled pictures for filing 

5. Multiple choice questions in which attention is given to initial 
elem^t. 

a. Ex.— The man put <m his boat goat coat 

6. Clasdfication exposes that emphasize initial sounds and word 
meanings. 

a. Find every word that starts like ^‘crack** and is something we 

can eat. crab candy cradle 

apple dried crumbs 

creep crown cream 

b. Middle Errors (result of limited knowledge of vowel sounds) 

1. Exercises which teadi the phonetic sounds of vowels. 

2. Methods that encourage die duld to inspect words in an 
orderly fashion. 

3. Copying scmie of the words which cause difficulty may help. 

4. The use of context as a check on accuracy. 

5. Multiple choice exercises which hdp by forcing the c^d to 
attend to the middle parts of words. 

a. Ex. — The pig was in die pen pen pin 

c. Ending Errors (Not to be overemphasized to the neglect of 
initial elements) 

1. Exercises designed to increase knowledge erf variant ^dings, 
families of words and suffixes. Exercise should be in cem- 
textual settings. 

a. Ehr.— fhiish the word. It should rhyme with ccUl ^ 
The boy was playing with a b 1_ (tall bach ball) 

7. Fidi Pond Game-7-in which wenrds are attached to iiaper clips and 
a child uses a pole with a magnet on the end of die line, li the 
child can read &e word that he fidied out of the pond at a glance^ 
it is caujht. If he has to stucly the word, the fi^ got away. 

8. Kottmeyor and Ware, Conquests in R^ing, Weteter Fublishiiig 
Co., St. Lotds» Mo. (consemant sounds and vowel soimds— pp. 1-4, 
8, 14, 15, 20, 21, 25, 26); later pages 42-43, 64, 66) (Siiht words— 
pp. 11, 17, 23, 28, 45, 52, 59) (Word recognitiem skill— develc^ 
ment of-42, 49, 50, 53, 56, 61) 

9. Word flash cards and ihrase cards 

10. Cynthia Buchanan, Programmed Primer, McGraw-Hill Boch 
Co., Lie. 

B. To promote reading in interest areas: 

1 . Edith McCall, Buttons at the Zoo, BemeHic Press, Chicago. 

2. Edna Walker Chandler, Cowboy Sam and Freckle, Bmefic Press. 

3. Eobinson, Monroe, Artley, Pun With Our Family, Scott Forennan, 
Chicago, m. 

4. Selma & Jach Wasserman, Sailor Jack and Eddy, Bennie Press. 

C. It is recommended that the parents be asked to provide tutorial assist- 
ance for Gary. The present level erf development indicates that the read- 
ing problem will become more severe. The parents should benpade aware 
of the &ct that Gary’s problem is sevoe enough that tutoring, special 
grouping, and special help will continue for a lengthy period of time. 

D. It is recommraded that Gary be ^couraged to participate in a summer 
remedial program. 
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Tlie President s Letter 

B? Bernabd R. Belden 

President of Gklahoina Reading Council 



The response to THE OKLAHOMA 
READER has hem most gratifying. 
At ihis early date it appears that the 
journal udll fulfill the expectations of 
the Board of Directors in ArtonHmg 
the work of the O^cnna Reading 
Council to teachers in every part of 
the state. The Board of Directors re- 
pressed their satisfaction with THE 
OKLAHOMA READER by approving 
its publication schedule M^ 

of 1968. Eurther^ ttie Board of Direct* 
ors established a Publications Commit- 
tee to set policy and guide the work of 
the editorial staff. Mrs. Kathryn Smith 
<rf Weleetka was appointed as diair- 
man with Mrs. Mary Blevins of Okla- 
homa Cify and Dr. J<din Rambeau of 
University oi Oklahoma as membrs. 

The Oklahoma Reading Council bag 
recently taken action conce rning an- 
other of its responsibilities in flasig tln g 
in the establishmg of local councils. Ih 
Mardi Mrs. Matoma Hartfelder, Mra. 
Gwn Hart and myself had the honor 
of conducting a Saturday morning 
workshop at Duncan. Over 75 teachers 
wd ad mini strators were present and 
indicated interest in forming a reading 
council. ^Ve should hear from them in 
the near future about their plans. 



Some Things We Know . . . 

{.Continued from Page Ten) 
and the results attained. The parent as 
well as the teacher has a deep ccnc^n 
for the progress of his child in reading 
and ^ should understand the school’s 
reading program and the child’s pro- 
gress. 

20. Parents in timi may explain to 
teachers what childrmi ^ve experi- 
enced at home that mi|^t relate to 



Some 80 teach^ in the North-cen- 
tral area of the state met in Stillwater 
on March 25 to wganize their council. 
Th^ were able to adopt their consti- 
tution and bylaws and elect their ofH- 
cers. They have sulnnitted their appli- 
catiim for a dbarter from IRA and 
under theJeadership of Mhs. Blor^ce 
Holbrook are off to a flying start. Con- 
gratulations and good lude. 

It is my pleasant respemsibilify to 
say thank y<m to the many pec^le \idio 
fisted in the many capacities at Ada 
in making the Annual Spring Meeting 
of ORC a truly significant o^erence. 

The Oklahoma Reading Council has 
had a busy year. It will be one that I 
will not soon forget In June my tmiure 
as Presid^t will omne to an end gnd 
soon I be able to return to the 
ranks of ORC as a m^nber. Mrs. Sally 
Augustine of the Oklahoma City 
Schools will assume oflice as President 
for the 1966r67 year and I cah assure 
you that many exciting things are be- 
ing planned for us in the Oklahoma 
Reading Council by Augustine 

and die Board. • | 

Stillwater, Oklahcmia 
April, 1966 

reading. Parents should see that their 
children have access to good bo(^ an d 
thus arm them against the anlanjoiia 
literature on news stands Also, by en- 
couraging childrmi to reed fmr informa- 
tion and pleasure, par^ts can help 
them experience a growing sattefactitm 
in reading. 

•Prepared by the IRA Committee on Timely 
Issues: Althea Beery, George Manolakes, 
Helene M. Lloyd and Gertrude Whipple, 
Chairman. 
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